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and has been subject to a good deal of adverse discussion. The outlines of the scheme are familiar to all who have read with proper care John Stuart Mill's Principles of Political Economy}- I need not repeat here the details of the success attained by Leclaire, the house-decorator of Paris, in organising a partnership on this basis, including 200 employees. Nor need I do more than refer to the Paris and Orleans Railway Company, which long made a practice of distributing a bonus to its employees.
It would probably be impossible to get back to the first origin of this system. The primitive form of industrial organisation within the family, the family tribe, or the village community, was not very different. It is said that at the present day there is a system of social partnership in Hindu villages in which the division of the aggregate profits is made according to the work, ability, or capital which each individual contributes. Brentano quotes an ancient record showing that at Bruges and Ypres the masters and servants in the woollen trade divided the profits according to a fixed scale. In the herring fishery, whaling adventures, Cornish mining, and some other branches of industry, it has always been usual to make the workman's share depend partly at least upon the results. The extension of a similar system to manufacturing industry in general was until recent years practically impossible owing to the law of partnership. But it is a very remarkable fact that nearly a hundred years ago (1788), an Act was passed by the Irish Parliament to promote trade and manufacture by regulating and encouraging partnerships. It allowed
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